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Creation, Grace, and Redemption 

CONCLUSION 

These reflections lead us in suitable fashion to the theme of our next chapter, 
grace. The saving work of Jesus must still be realized within each one of us 
through the interior transformation, repentance, and conversion, of which 
Christianity speaks in terms of grace. This grace is a mediated transformation 
of our own personal immediacy. It is undeserved, unmerited, and an act of 
pure divine sovereignty. How we conceive of this grace and its effects on us 
will be the topic of our next chapter. 

QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION 

1. 1 Peter 2:24 suggests, “by his wounds you have been healed.” How is it that a 
historical event nearly two thousand years ago can be thought of as saving for 
human beings today? 

2. How can we bridge the gap between the religious understanding of the death 
of Jesus according to Paul and the narrative of Jesus’death given in the Gospels? 
To what extent can we know the intention of Jesus in facing his death? 

3. How can we understand the death of Jesus as an act of scapegoating, as pre¬ 
sented by Girard? 

4. What are some of the dangers associated with the notion of self-sacrifical love? 
How can it be used to justify undue submission and suffering? 

5. Aquinas completes his account of the saving work of Jesus with the comment, 
“And there are very many other advantages which accrued, above man’s appre¬ 
hension” (iSTIII q. 1, a. 2). Can you identify some of the other advantages of 
the saving work of Jesus? 
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Grace and the Supernatural 


I N CHAPTER 3 WE DISCUSSED the nature of sin and its effects on human 
existence. These effects are personal, cultural, and social. The cumulative 
impact of these effects is a crippling of human freedom, rendering an unre¬ 
deemed humanity “slaves to sin” (see Rom 6:16), trapped in the compulsive 
cycles of moral impotence. We have also considered in the previous chapter 
the revelation of divine love evident in the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
representing God’s ultimate response to our human condition—nothing “will 
be able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom 
8:39). However, there is another side of the story of redemption, our personal 
appropriation of God’s love, “poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
that has been given to us” (Rom 5:5). This is a more interior story, of freedom 
transformed whereby God removes our hearts of stone and replaces them 
with hearts of flesh (Ezek 11:19; 36:26). This is the story of grace as the inte¬ 
rior component of the divine solution to the problem of human sin and evil. 
Of course, the effects of grace ripple out into the cultural and social dimen¬ 
sions of human living, as we shall see in the next two chapters, but for the 
moment we shall focus on the interior effects of grace. 

GRACE AS HEALING 

If sin distorts and cripples our freedom, then in the first instance the impact 
of grace is to heal and strengthen our freedom so that we may break out of 
the compulsive power of sin. Concretely the decisions we make embody the 
values we hold—not the values we “notionally” hold but the values we actu¬ 
ally hold. Our decisions manifest our own personal scale of values, and a free¬ 
dom that is captured by sin arises out of a heart whose response to value is 
fundamentally distorted. As we explored in our discussion of original sin, a 
key element of this distortion is our sense of our own personal value, our 
spontaneous sense of our own value or self-esteem. It may be that I feel myself 
to be unlovable, or that I love myself for all the wrong reasons, puffing myself 
up with a sense of self-righteousness. Decisions emerge either out of my 
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efforts to bolster my sense of my own goodness or to confirm my own sense 
of worthlessness. 

Despite the promises of self-help gurus, there is a sense in which I simply 
cannot solve this problem on my own. If my own sense of self is the problem, 
then all my efforts at “self-help” emerge out of the very same self that needs 
the help. My efforts will suffer from the same distortions and lead to a repro¬ 
duction of the same problems in the new edition of “me.” I can even enlist 
others into the project through manipulating them into helping me, but this 
again emerges from the same distorted self and leads to further reproduction 
of the same problem once again. In addiction literature this is such a common 
issue that it gains its own label, co-dependency. The co-dependent person 
seeks to assist the addict, but does so within the horizon of the addict and his 
or her addiction. Such co-dependency actually makes things worse, under the 
guise of seeking to help. 

If a solution is to be found, it must be entirely “gratuitous,” something that 
comes to us from a source beyond our mariipulation, beyond our control. It 
must come to us from a source that is untouched by the distortions we suffer, 
a source of goodness greater than our own. Finally, it must be able to love us 
“as we are,” love the real goodness that we have and so heal the distortions 
present in our self-esteem by grounding us in the reality of our own real good¬ 
ness, a goodness that is ours as creations of a wise and loving God. This love 
must be strong enough to be able to break through the distortions we gener¬ 
ate and the lies we tell ourselves. It must be able to confront those distortions 
and lies, yet do so in a way that both demands and empowers a real change of 
heart within us. This is the meaning of “grace as healing.” 

A traditional theology speaks of this inbreaking of grace as “operative 
grace.” 1 God operates on the sinner, taking out the heart of stone and replac¬ 
ing it with a heart of flesh. Such an operation is not dependent on the free¬ 
dom of the sinner—in fact, God operates to restore the freedom of the sinner, 
freeing it from its slavery to sin. It is not an attack on our freedom; rather it 
liberates our freedom to be true to its orientation to the good. However, if we 
conceived of freedom simply as “freedom of choice” then the notion of oper¬ 
ative grace will always appear as somehow contrary to the freedom of the sin¬ 
ner, because it “reduces” our “freedom” to sin. On the other hand, if we view 
freedom as directed toward good, sin represents a distortion of our freedom. 
In this case operative grace reestablishes us in true freedom by allowing us 
once again to act toward the truly good. 


1. For a thorough treatment of the notion of operative grace, see Bernard J. F. Lonergan, Grace 
and Freedom: Operative Grace in the Thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, ed. Frederick E. Crowe and Robert 
M. Doran, Collected Works of Bernard Lonergan 1 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2000). 


In more modern terms, the prime example of such operative grace is what 
we would call “conversion.” Conversion is not something I produce in myself. 
It comes to me from without, something that acts upon me. Conversion has 
various modalities, but a key feature of conversion is the radical change of life 
it produces in the newly converted subject. 2 After conversion everything is 
different; the world has changed. Fear turns to courage, hatred to love, resent¬ 
ment to forgiveness, despair to hope, and hardness of heart to compassion. 
Things that were once impossible—for example, the ability to resist tempta¬ 
tion—now become easy; things that were part of the routine of my life—for 
example, engaging my addiction—become repulsive. I am a new person 
“walking in the light” compared with the old me that “walked in the darkness” 
(see John 8:12). In this phase Catholic theology will speak of grace as “coop¬ 
erative,” inasmuch as the grace of conversion allows us to cooperate freely in 
achieving the good. 

Perhaps some of the best accounts of this conversion experience come out 
of literature dealing with the problems of addiction, such as Twelve Step pro¬ 
grams. Indeed the first three steps of Alcoholics Anonymous are: 

1. We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that our lives had 
become unmanageable. 

2. We came to believe that a power greater than ourselves could]restore us 
to sanity. 

3. We made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of 
God as we understood Him? 

These three steps provide a solid summary of a Christian theology of grace: 
the problem of moral impotence (“we are powerless over alcohol”), the need 
for operative grace (“a power greater than ourselves”), and the new-found 
freedom that this grace as cooperative brings to the converted subject (“made 
a decision to turn our will...”). 

THE GRACE/SIN DIALECTIC 

One of the most moving accounts of conversion found in Christian literature 
is that of Augustine in book 8 of his Confessions. In it he recounts his own 


2. For example, Lonergan speaks of religious, moral, and intellectual conversion; see Bernard J. F. 
Lonergan, Method in Theology (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1972), 217. Doran would add 
psychic conversion; see Robert M. Doran, Theology and the Dialectics of History (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1990), 8. The main modes we are talking about in the present context are religious 
and moral. 

3. See, for example, http://psychcentral.eom/psypsych/12-step_program#The_twelve_steps 
(accessed July 3,2006). 
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struggle with continence or sexual purity. This was the last moral obstacle for 
him in coming to the Christian faith, 4 and he felt powerless to do anything 
about his own weakness in this regard. In the end the radical change in his 
life did not come about through his own efforts at “self-control” but through 
the power of God’s grace, initiated through the reading of a text from 
Romans. God produces a change in Augustine, and once that change occurred 
his problems with continence disappeared. It is clear that this pivotal experi¬ 
ence shaped Augustine’s whole theology of grace, and through him, the the¬ 
ology and doctrine of the Western church. 

Augustine’s theology of grace focuses on the existential situation of the 
individual, caught between being either a “slave to sin” or a “slave to God’s law” 
(see Rom 7:25). Faced with such a dialectic of simand grace Augustine could 
find no middle ground, no neutral place that was neither sin nor grace. Con¬ 
sequently Augustine could find nothing good in the life of a pagan—the 
virtues of the pagans are vices in disguise! Indeed, so extreme was this dialec¬ 
tical position that at one point Augustine even denied that pagans could know 
anything. Though he was later to retract this position ( Retractationum 1.4), it 
was the logical outcome of the dialectic position he adopted. 

This difficulty points to an unresolved tension in the work of Augustine. 
On the one hand, his dialectic of grace and sin clearly identifies and high¬ 
lights the healing qualities of grace. This is a lasting contribution of Augus¬ 
tine’s theology of grace. On the other hand, this same dialectical approach 
paints a black and white account of the human condition. Either one is “a 11 
sin” or “all grace.’’The danger with such an account of the human condition is 
that it comes close to a form of dualism whereby the finitude of our human 
state becomes identified with sin itself. We have already seen this type of 
problem in relation to Augustine’s blurring of the distinction between origi¬ 
nal sin and concupiscence. 

Faced with such tensions, theological reflection can move in two distinct 
directions. One may seek to reinforce the dialectic, making it the fundamental 
starting point of one’s theology. This is the direction taken by Martin Luther 
and the other reformers. One of the most powerful modern exponents of such 
a dialectical theology is the great Swiss theologian Karl Barth, For Barth all 
human reason is suspect, and all human motivation corrupt: “Faith . . . grips 
reason by the throat and strangles the beast.” 5 Human nature of itself has 
nothing positive to contribute. 


4. Augustine also had various intellectual hurdles to overcome, as recounted in book 7 of 
Confessions. His account in this chapter is really one of what Lonergan would call “intellectual 
conversion” from the real as “already out there now” to the real known as true. 

5. Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans , trans. Edwyn Clement Hoskyns (London: Oxford 

University Press, 1933), 143. 


The alternative is to seek to give some account of the “middle ground” 
between sin and grace, an arena of goodness that is “natural,” not sin, but not 
yet the salvific goodness of divine grace. It is this line of development that led 
to the classical grace/nature distinction that became the foundation for the 
Catholic theology of Thomas Aquinas. 6 

THE GRACE/NATURE DISTINCTION 

While Aquinas was not the first of the medieval theologians to introduce the 
grace/nature distinction, his is the most systematic exploitation of its poten¬ 
tial to deal with the tensions present in the Augustinian legacy. 7 In ST I-II 
q. 109, a. 1 Aquinas begins his account of grace by focusing on a very precise 
point of tension in the work of Augustine: Whether one can know any truth 
without grace. After noting objections to the position drawn from the writ¬ 
ings of Augustine, and then noting Augustine’s own retraction of those objec¬ 
tions, Aquinas seeks his own response. He acknowledges that to know 
anything at all requires God’s help ( divinum auxilium), but such help should 
not be equated with a grace that brings salvation: 

We must therefore say that, if a man is to know any truth whatsoever, he 
needs divine help in order that his intellect may be moved to its act by 
God. But he does not need a new light added to his naWal light in order 
to know the truth in all things, but only in such things as transcend his nat¬ 
ural knowledge. 

Thus, there is a “natural light” of intellect proportionate to natural human 
knowledge, but there is also the possibility of a revealed knowledge that 
requires something added to this natural light, that is, the light of faith. In this 
we see the beginnings of the grace/nature distinction. 

Aquinas immediately then moves from the intellect to the will: Whether 
one can will or do any good without grace (STT-II q. 109, a. 2). This lies at 
the heart of the grace/sin dialectic, at least in its extreme form. In this dialec¬ 
tic there is either sin or grace, and without grace nothing good can be 
achieved. Aquinas initially responds by distinguishing between nature in its 
pure state and nature in its fallen state. As in the previous response, “divine 
help” is needed for any motion of the will, as of the intellect, but the good pro¬ 
portional to nature is possible without grace to human nature prior to the fall. 
What of “fallen” nature? Here Aquinas departs from Augustine: 


6. There is a third possibility, that of supernaturalizing the natural order, arguing that “all is grace.” 
The difficulty here lies in eliminating the problem of evil altogether. 

7. The distinction goes back to Phillip the Chancellor, see Lonergan, Grace and Freedom, 17. 
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In the state of corrupt nature he falls short of what nature makes possible, 
so that he cannot by his own power fulfill the whole good that pertains to 
his nature. Human nature is not so entirely corrupted by sin, however, as to 
be deprived of natural good altogether. Consequently, even in the state of 
corrupt nature a man can do some particular good by the power of his own 
nature, such as build houses ... But he cannot achieve the whole good nat¬ 
ural to him, as if he lacked nothing. 

Aquinas is here asserting that even in the fallen state we are capable of some 
good, always with divine help, but not necessarily grace. He moves on to make 
a classical assertion about the necessity of grace: 

Thus in the state of pure nature man needs a power added to his natural 
power by grace, for one reason, namely, in order to do and to will super¬ 
natural good. But in the state of corrupt nature he needs this for two rea¬ 
sons, in order to be healed, and in order to achieve the meritorious good of 
supernatural virtue. 

By this stage Aquinas has effectively dismantled the grace/sin dialectic 
through the theoretical construct of human nature. Human nature is good in 
itself prior to original sin and can attain the good proportionate to it, but not 
the supernatural good of salvation, which requires God’s grace. After the fall, 
human nature is weakened and can attain the good proportionate to it only in 
a spasmodic fashion. In this fallen state grace is necessary for two reasons: 
first, to heal our weakened orientation to the good, and, second, to elevate our 
nature to a higher end, to be able to attain God in the beatific vision. 

The climax of this line of questioning then comes in -STI-II q. 109, a. 5: 
Whether one can merit eternal life without grace. Here the grace/nature dis¬ 
tinction comes to the fore: 

Now eternal life is an end that exceeds what is commensurate with human 
nature ... it follows that a man cannot, by his natural powers produce mer¬ 
itorious works commensurate with eternal life. A higher power is needed 
for this, namely, the power of grace. Hence a man cannot merit eternal life 
without grace, although he can perform works which lead to such good as 
is connatural to him. 

In this passage we can see Aquinas’s ultimate rejection of Pelagian anthro¬ 
pology. Human nature is here conceived of teleologically, as oriented to cer¬ 
tain ends, with its own operations and power to achieve proportionate ends, 
rather than an empirical conception of human nature, as found in Augustine. 
Human nature, according to Aquinas, is oriented to an end, the vision of God, 
which it simply cannot attain through the operations of its own nature. This 
end is supernatural, completely beyond the capabilities of any finite nature. 


Our attaining of this end can come about only through a special gift from 
God, something that makes us able to attain what we cannot attain through 
our own powers. This grace/nature distinction, while recognizing that grace is 
healing, focuses our attention on the elevating activity of grace. Grace is 
“supernatural.” 

Excursus on Grace and Divinization 

While the Catholic tradition has adopted a metaphysical approach that 
speaks of grace in terms of its relation to the natural order—hence grace 
as supernatural—the Eastern Orthodox tradition has focused more on 
the implications of 2 Peter 1:4, that we become sharers of the divine 
nature through grace. For example, Gregory Nazianzus adopts the lan¬ 
guage of deification or thedsis. This is a new creation that is “more god¬ 
like and exalted” than the first creation. This deification is realized by 
Christ in the incarnation and perfected in the economy of salvation by 
the Holy Spirit, “appropriated individually in baptism as well as in asce¬ 
tic and philanthropic acts and finally consummated in the future life.” 8 
Thedsis is a reflection of Gods light and brightness; it is proximity to, 
illumination by, and knowledge of God, demanding imitation of Christ 
and love of neighbor on our part. It is both God’s gift and the reward 
for human effort. 

The issue of theosis finds a more theoretical explanation in the doc¬ 
trine of the “uncreated energies of God.” Cyril of Alexandria spoke of 
the Holy Spirit implanting a “divine form” in us through sanctification. 9 
While this does give expression to the notion of divinization, it is 
fraught with difficulties. What is the divine form that Cyril is talking 
about? In Aristotelian terms the form is what makes a thing what it is. 

The divine form is divinity itself, that is, God. How can this be implanted 
within us without both compromising the divine transcendence and 
making us something other than human? 

A theoretical response to this was proposed by Gregory Palamas 
(1296-1359), a monk from Mount Athos. Some would place his contri¬ 
bution to the East as high as that of Aquinas in the West. The context 
of Palamas s contribution was a dispute concerning the monks’ practice 
of Hesychastic prayer. 10 During this prayer the monks claimed to 


8. Peter C. Phan, Grace and the Human Condition , Message of the Fathers of the Church 15 
(Wilmington, Del.: Michael Glazier, 1988), 171. 

9. Ibid., 151. 

10. See James A. Wiseman, Spirituality and Mysticism: A Global View, Theology in Global Per¬ 
spective (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 2006), 132-35, for an account of Hesychastic prayer. 
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behold the glory of God, the uncreated light of the divine essence that 
had appeared to the disciples during the transfiguration. Some rejected 
this claim, arguing that any light they saw must be a created light. Pala- 
mas responded by developing the doctrine of the uncreated divine ener¬ 
gies, and so developed a distinction between the divine essence, which 
is unknowable (God-in-Godself), and the uncreated energies (God- 
for-us) that are God in relationship to the created order. 11 This position 
is common among Eastern Orthodox theologians today. 

For Aquinas, this metaphysical analysis is not without psychological con¬ 
tent. In discussing whether it is possible in the state of nature to love God 
above all things (6TI-II q. 109, a. 3) he says it is, but grace adds “an immedi¬ 
ate willingness and joy to the natural love of God.” Grace is “God’s love 
poured into our hearts” (Rom 5:5), but not God loving us, but us loving 
God. 12 While God loving us manifests the healing power of grace, it is in us 
loving God as God is in Godself that the elevating power of grace is realized. 
It is our love response to God that transcends the limits of our natural human 
power of love and reveals the supernatural nature of grace. 

The introduction of the grace/nature distinction allowed Aquinas to 
resolve the unresolved tensions present in the Augustinian theology of grace, 
which took as its starting point the grace/sin dialectic. Since then the 
grace/nature distinction has found a relatively permanent place in a Catholic 
understanding of grace and salvation. 13 However, it is not without some diffi¬ 
culties. In particular it seems to posit two distinct ends for human existence, 
a natural end that is attainable through natural powers of human nature, and 
a supernatural end, which is attainable only through divine grace. How is this 
possible without dividing human beings in two, without introducing a deep 
division in the soul? Historically this problem found its focus in the question: 
Is there a natural desire to see God? 

THE NATURAL DESIRE TO SEE GOD 

Perhaps no phrase from Augustine is more well known than his expression of 
the restlessness of the human heart: “You have made us for yourself and our 


11. For more on this topic, see George Maloney,^ Theology of “Uncreated Energies” (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1978). 

12. Both Augustine and Aquinas read this text as an objective genitive. Modern commentators 
prefer to read it as a subjective genitive, that is, as God’s love for us. See, for example, Brendan Byrne, 
Romans (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1996), 171. 

13. Its permanent value was defended in Pius XII s encyclical Humani Generis (no. 26). 


heart is restless until it rests in you” (Confessions 1.1). It is interesting, then, to 
learn that in the later part of his life, Augustine became more tentative about 
making such a statement, particularly in relation to our fallen nature. It 
seemed to imply a natural ability to move toward God, but Augustine’s later, 
more dialectical approach found that unacceptable. 14 However, once a place is 
found in theology for introducing the grace/nature distinction, the question 
then arises, Is our desire for God part of our human nature, or is it a super¬ 
natural gift from God? The posing of this question causes a dilemma. If our 
desire for God is part of our human nature, then, given that the ful fillm ent of 
that desire can only be the beatific vision, which is strictly supernatural, it 
would seem that God created human nature incapable of attaining its end. 
Apart from grace, human nature would be eternally frustrated. On the other 
hand, if the desire is supernatural, then theology needs to account for two dis¬ 
tinct ends of human existence, one natural, the other supernatural, running 
the danger of splitting human beings in two. 15 How are these two ends related 
to each other? Unless a solution can be found to this dilemma, the intellec¬ 
tual coherence of the construct of human nature remains subject to suspicion, 
and we should return perhaps to the grace/sin dialectic. 

Historically, this problem focused on the teaching of Thomas Aquinas that 
human nature has a natural desire to see God: 

If therefore the human intellect, knowing the essence of some created 
effect, knows no more of God than that he is; the perfection of that intel¬ 
lect does not yet reach simply the First cause, but there remains in it the 
natural desire to seek the cause. (STT-II, q. 3, a. 8) 

The great Thomist commentator Cajetan (1469-1534) found difficulty with 
this position of a “natural” desire. 16 If there is a natural desire, then this ori¬ 
entation is an orientation to grace in a human nature that is taken to be self- 
sufficient and self-enclosed. It threatened the gratuity of grace by creating in 
human nature an exigence or demand for grace in order for it to achieve its 
final happiness. If we have such a desire, then God must offer us grace injus¬ 
tice to the desire God has planted within us. His conclusion was that grace 
was somehow extrinsic to “pure” human nature, conceived of as a self-enclosed 


14. J. Patout Burns, The Development of Augustine’s Doctrine of Operative Grace (Paris: Etudes 
Augustiniennes, 1980), 184-85. 

15. The horns of this dilemma arise only as long as the beatific vision is itself strictly supernatu¬ 
ral, that is, something nature, indeed any finite nature, of itself cannot attain. But this is due to the 
ontological disparity between finite and infinite being. 

16. J. Michael Stebbins, The Divine Initiative: Grace, World-Order, and Human Freedom in the 
Early Writings of Bernard Lonergan, Lonergan Studies (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1995), 
161-63. 
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and complete existence. This developed in the “two-storey” theology of grace, 
which understood the supernatural as an extrinsic superstructure to human 
nature. This notion of a “pure” human nature was elevated to a necessary theo¬ 
logical principle in order to preserve the gratuity of grace. Human nature was 
conceived of as having two ends, a natural end determined by its nature, 
within its powers to attain, and a supernatural end, unrelated to its natural 
end, totally beyond its powers to attain. While grace was “elevating,” adding 
supernatural ends to human existence, it was no longer clear how or even why 
it could be healing, and so was lost the great Augustinian insight into grace. 

With few exceptions, this extrinsicist position of Cajetan became the dom¬ 
inant one in Catholic theology until the twentieth century. In its wake came 
a fatal separation of grace from nature, the sacred from the profane, the reli¬ 
gious from the secular, and the spiritual from the mundane. Eventually it 
came under increasing pressure in the twentieth century with the recovery of 
the work of the early church fathers, to whom the scholastic construct of 
human nature was unknown. This led to a period of bitter dispute and debate 
around a movement known as the nouvelle theologie , 17 We shall briefly con¬ 
sider three responses that emerged during this debate, those of Henri de 
Lubac, Karl Rahner, and Bernard Lonergan. -— 

De Lubac’s position was spelled out in two works, a historical study of the 
concept and doctrines concerning the supernatural, entitled Supernaturel, and 
a later, more thorough work that sought to respond to some of the criticisms 
of his earlier work, while restating its main theses, entitled The Mystery of the 
Supernatural 

The first major thesis of de Lubac’s theology is that we are all constituted 
by a natural desire for God, that this desire is constitutive of our human 
nature, and that we are freely constituted in this way precisely because God 
has destined us for the beatific vision. God has willed us to be the way we are, 
to have a certain “nature” precisely because in the providential ordering of cre¬ 
ation we are destined to attain God as God is in Godself. God creates us with 
a certain finality, and that finality is intrinsic to our nature, to what we are. 
This position preserves the gratuity of grace because God has freely chosen to 
create us as beings destined for Godself. However, our desire in itself is inef¬ 
fective, incapable of attaining that which it desires. De Lubac is here rejecting 


17. For a thorough examination of this debate, see Stephen Duffy, The Graced Horizon: Nature and 
Grace in Modern Catholic Thought (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1992). However, I do not 
agree with the options he takes in relation to the two contrasting positions on the nature of our desire 
for God. 

18. Henri de Lubac, The Mystery of the Supernatural (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1967); idem, 
Surnaturel: Etudes historiques (Paris: Aubier, 1946). 
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a position that would think of abstract natures as existing apart from the 
totality of creation itself, with detachable or interchangeable finalities. 

The minor thesis that de Lubac draws from this intrinsic account of grace 
and its gratuity is that, although God freely chooses to create us with a given 
finality, once that free decision has been made, “God does not renege on com¬ 
pleting a tendency freely willed by Godself. The desire is also, therefore, 
absolutely, unconditioned and unfrustratable on God’s part.” 19 Therefore, God 
will not deny the beatific vision to beings so constituted. This was a sticking 
point for many of de Lubac’s contemporaries. Why is this suggestion a prob¬ 
lem? The natural desire to see God is so clearly linked with the desire to know 
(see the text above from Aquinas), and that desire to know is constitutive of 
us as rational and hence spiritual creatures. Consequently, de Lubac seemed 
to be concluding that God could not create rational creatures without destin¬ 
ing them for the beatific vision. It appears to thus undermine the gratuity of 
grace. This was a position that was later to be explicitly rejected by Pius XII 
in his encyclical Humani Generis. 20 

The second major thesis of de Lubac’s theology is his attack on the concept 
of pure nature, an attack that is twofold. First, on the historical level he argues 
that the concept was unknown to the early church fathers, that it is a misin¬ 
terpretation of Aquinas, and that the uniform position of the early fathers is 
that human beings have a single end, that is supernatural. Second, at the spec¬ 
ulative level de Lubac argues that the hypothesis of pure nature, while 
invented to preserve the gratuitousness of grace, does nothing of the sort. In 
the concrete historical order, we are in fact oriented to grace, so a merely 
hypothetical construct that protects the gratuity of grace in a hypothetical 
order tells us nothing about the gratuity of grace in this historical order. A 
hypothetical humanity in an order of pure nature would simply not be the 
same humanity we currently experience. 

The strength of de Lubac’s position is his attempt to overcome the static 
conceptualist worldview that has dominated the standard position since Caje¬ 
tan. This position viewed natures as preexisting in the mind of God (like Pla¬ 
tonic ideas), who then created a world in which to implant these natures. De 
Lubac reminds us that God created natures always and already embedded in 
a particular world order. He also restored the Thomistic position regarding the 
“natural” desire to see God, which had got lost in the standard position of 
Cajetan. This helped overcome the extrinsicism of the standard position, 
which denied any element of human experience in regard to the supernatu- 

19. Duffy, Graced Horizon, 68. 

20. Humani Generis 26: “Others destroy the gratuity of the supernatural order, since God, they say, 
cannot create intellectual beings without ordering and calling them to the beatific vision.” 
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ral. 21 The weakness was that he pushed his argument too far. While one may 
agree that it is fitting for God to ordain a supernatural end for all rational 
creatures, such fittingness is not a demonstration of necessity. 

Among those who rejected de Lubac’s position was Karl Rahner. Rahner 
has been without doubt the most influential theologian in the theology of 
grace. 22 His positions have become a theological commonplace with friend 
and foe alike. Like de Lubac, Rahner wanted to overcome the extrinsicism of 
the standard position. However, he was far more determined to maintain the 
grace/nature distinction, and hence more careful than de Lubac in that regard. 
The reach of Rahner’s theology of grace is extensive and encompasses more 
than the grace/nature debate, though that debate and the position Rahner 
develops in light of it are the key to his theology. 

Rahner’s solution to the problem of extrinsicism is to introduce the notion 
of what he calls a “supernatural existential.” This is\ a supernatural orientation 
or desire for God which nonetheless is empirically constitutive of human 
nature. What this means is that Rahner holds that every human being has a 
supernatural desire for God. This desire, however, is not essential to human 
nature as a nature—and so we would still be human without it—but in fact, 
every concrete human being has such a desire instilled in him or her by God. 
Rahner argues that just because such a desire is supernatural does not mean 
it cannot also be universal. Grace need not be rare just because it is gratuitous. 
While Rahner recognizes a natural orientation to God, this is not sufficient 
for his purposes. Although it is an openness, it is not an unconditional ordi¬ 
nation for grace, for God. Such an ordination is not part of pure nature but is 
supernatural, even though in this concrete historical order it is a universal ele¬ 
ment of our concrete human nature. It is present as offer, even when we reject 
it through sin. 


21. Extrinsicism refers to the theology of grace that dominated Catholic theology since Trent; it 
sees grace as extrinsic to human experience, as belonging to some divine, religious realm above and 
separate from the human. Such an account of grace severely neglected the healing operations of grace. 
In different ways both Lonergan and Rahner have sought to overcome this extrinsicism without 
falling into an intrinsicist account, which would see grace as constitutive of human nature and hence 
not really gratuitous. See Karl Rahner, “Concerning the Relationship between Nature and Grace,” in 
Theological Investigations, vol. 1 (London: Darton, Longman 8c Todd, 1961), 297-317; and Bernard 
J. F. Lonergan, “The Natural Desire to See God,” in Collection, ed. Frederick E. Crowe and Robert M. 
Doran, Collected Works of Bernard Lonergan 4 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1988), 81-91. 

22. There are any number of accounts of Rahner’s theology of grace, for example, Duffy, Graced 
Horizon', idem, The Dynamics of Grace: Perspectives in Theological Anthropology (Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical Press, 1993); Herbert Vorgrimler, Understanding Karl Rahner: An Introduction to His Life 
and Thought (New York: Crossroad, 1986). Also primary sources such as Rahner, “Concerning the 
Relationship between Nature and Grace.” An excellent summary can be found in J. Colombo, “Rah¬ 
ner and His Critics: Lindbeck and Metz,” Thomist 56 (1992): 71-96. 


On Rahner’s notion of the supernatural existential, grace is always and 
everywhere on offer, in transcendental mode, that is, as offer within human 
consciousness. This has important consequences, especially in interreligious 
dialogue. It led Rahner to develop the notion of “anonymous Christians” as a 
■yyay of speaking about salvation outside the church. However, some have 
questioned whether this undermines the historical mediation of grace, 
notably through the church and sacraments. Johannes Baptist Metz, a student 
of Rahner, has been very strong on this point. For him, Rahner “wins the race 
without even running it,” by avoiding the difficulties raised in the issue of his 
torical mediation. 23 In a sense Rahner’s notion of the supernatural existential 
seeks to develop a mediating principle between grace and nature, by giving the 
existential qualities of both grace (as supernatural) and nature (as universal). 
It raises the question of why such a mediating principle is needed. 

Finally, we consider the position of Lonergan on our “natural desire to see 
God.” 24 Lonergan begins by distinguishing between two meanings of the 
word “natural.” First, it is used as distinct from supernatural, something that 
is beyond the powers of nature; second, when we speak of a natural desire, it 
is used in distinction from an elicited desire, which is an act of desiring some 
presenting object. A natural desire, then, pertains not to acts of elicited desire 
(e.g., in faith we may desire the beatific vision) but the potential orientation 
of the nature that is manifested in its acts. When Lonergan speaks of a natu¬ 
ral desire to see God in God’s essence, he uses the word “natural” in both 
senses. To speak of an elicited desire for the beatific vision as a natural desire 
would be to claim a natural appreciation of a supernatural good, the beatific 
vision, which would deny the supernaturality of that vision. Similarly, if one 
concludes from the fact of a natural desire to an exigence for the beatific 
vision, one again denies the supernatural quality of that vision. 

For Lonergan, the evidence for a natural desire is found in our human 
intellect, or what we have described as the human search for meaning, truth, 
and value. As soon as we know that there is a God attainable through the 
natural light of intellect according to Vatican I (DS 3004) we seek meaning, 
“What is God?” But only the beatific vision is a complete response to that 
question. Such questioning is natural; it reveals a human potency, the intellect, 
which is a radical tendency to “know everything about everything.” Still, while 
intellect reveals a potential for the beatific vision, the potential is obedien 
tial”; that is, it lies beyond the proportionate means of the intellect to achieve 
and can only be received “in obedience” as gift. The proportionate end of 


23. Johannes Baptist Metz, Faith in History and Society: Toward a Practical Fundamental Theology, 
trans. David Smith (New York: Seabury Press, 1980), 161-63. 

24. See Stebbins, Divine Initiative, 149-82. 
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human knowledge is the universe of sensible being. Thus Lonergan allows for 
two ends, one proportionate, the other supernatural, arising from a single 
desire. These stand in relationship to each other since our “quest for complete 
knowledge can reach its term only when we know God per essentiam ,” 25 Grace 
truly perfects and completes nature. Still, a natural perfection and beatitude 
are possible without the beatific vision. The language that Lonergan later 
would use to describe the relationship between the proportionate and super¬ 
natural ends would be “sublation”: “what sublates goes beyond what is sub- 
lated, introduces something new and distinct, puts everything on a new basis, 
yet so far from interfering with the sublated or destroying it, on the contrary 
needs it, includes it, preserves all its proper features and properties, and car¬ 
ries them forward to a fuller realization within a richer context.” 26 

Lonergan contrasts his position with that of Cajetan. For Cajetan, a natu¬ 
ral desire must be fulfilled by natural means. Since there is no natural means 
for attaining the beatific vision, there can be no natural desire to see God. 
Next, Cajetan argues that there is a natural desire, but its object is to know 
God as the first cause, as existent, not for knowledge of God in his essence. 
Finally, he argues that there may be a natural elicited desire to see God, one 
dependent on divinely revealed effects. Thus, for Cajetan there are two desires, 
one natural, a potency of the nature but with a natural object; the other nat¬ 
ural as elicited but with a supernatural object. Cajetan sought to protect the 
gratuity of grace but in doing so produced a human being with two desires 
and two ends “at the price of obscuring the relation between the natural desire 
to see God and its ultimate fulfillment in the beatific vision.” 27 

Finally, in response to the position of de Lubac, Lonergan strongly asserts 
the possibility of God creating a world order where grace is not available: 

all things are possible to God on condition that no internal contradiction 
is involved. But a world-order without grace does not involve an internal 
contradiction. Therefore a world-order without grace is possible to God 
and so concretely possible. 28 

While Lonergan accepts that it is fitting for rational creatures to have the 
beatific vision as their end, it is not necessary. On the other hand, he agrees 
with de Lubac that the notion of pure nature is hardly a central notion in the 
theology of grace and loses its significance once one abandons the conceptu- 
alist assumptions of Cajetan. 


25. Ibid., 155. 

26. Lonergan, Method , 241. 

27. Stebbins, Divine Initiative , 162. 

28. Lonergan, “Natural Desire to See God.” 
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As can be seen from the above discussion, the problem of working with the 
grace/nature distinction raises some very difficult questions that have exer¬ 
cised the minds of some of our greatest theologians. However, some simple 
insights might help the student approaching this for the first time. Some of 
the difficulties we create for ourselves arise with the language we use and the 
images behind that language. We often speak of the “religious” or “sacred” 
sphere in contrast to the “secular” sphere. But the image of contrasting spheres 
is not helpful. How do “spheres” relate to one another? Each is self-enclosed 
and complete. Try instead the image of “dimension,” that is, the sacred dimen¬ 
sion of things. Rather than splitting reality into disconnected spheres, the lan¬ 
guage of dimensions implies a unified reality with several distinct attributes 
or orders. A sacred dimension may be manifest at any time, in any place; a 
sacred sphere will be cut off and isolated from the nonsacred. Grace and the 
supernatural are not a distinct reality but a potential dimension of all reality, 
something Catholic theology recognizes in its approach to the sacraments. 

CAN WE EXPERIENCE GRACE? 

Given the emphasis we have placed on grace in terms of conversion and its 
consequences, it may seem a strange question to ask whether we can experi¬ 
ence grace. Conversion is a powerful experience, indeed sometimes overpow¬ 
ering, not something one is likely to miss. However, we should also note the 
following from the Catechism of the Catholic Church'. “Since it belongs to the 
supernatural order grace escapes our experience and cannot be known except 
by faith. We cannot therefore rely on our feelings or our works to conclude 
that we are justified or saved” ( CCC no. 2005). There seems to be a suggestion 
here that grace is not part of our human experience; it is something that 
“escapes our experience.” Should we then cease talking about grace in experi¬ 
ential terms? 

It is important to identify the concerns that this teaching reflects. The Cat¬ 
echism itself footnotes the teaching of the Council of Trent (DS 1533-34, 
1562-63), which was attempting to counter the “brash presumption” of the 
“heretics” that unless one were certain of being saved, one was not in fact 
saved. According to the reformers, faith gave one a firm conviction of one’s 
own salvation, and so that conviction or feeling was itself a sure sign of being 
saved. The council fathers did not accept this position, perhaps fearing the 
ways in which human self-deception might misuse it: 

If anyone shall say that justifying faith is nothing else but confidence in 
divine mercy, which remits sins for Christ’s sake, or that it is this confi¬ 
dence alone that justifies us— anathema sit. 
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If anyone shall say that in order to obtain the remission of sins it is nec¬ 
essary for every man to believe with certainty and without hesitation on 
account of his own weakness and indisposition that his sins are forgiven 
him —anathema sit. (DS 1562-3) 29 

Such a conclusions is in itself unexceptional, but coupled with a theology that 
thought of grace as extrinsic to human nature, a theology that could not pro¬ 
vide an integrated account of human ends deduced from this position of 
Trent that grace was completely outside the range of human experience. 
While this was not a valid conclusion to draw from that teaching, it became 
an entrenched position in Catholic theology Grace became like a heavenly 
bank account, “out there,” beyond our mundane existence with little or no 
impact on our day-to-day existence. As a consequence, the vital connection 
between grace and conversion and the Augustinian insight on the healing 
nature of grace were largely lost. Among other things this led to bad pastoral 
practice, especially in relation to the sacrament of confession. 

It is instructive, then to turn to Aquinas to see how he deals with the ques¬ 
tion whether one can know that one has grace (6TI-II q. 112, a. 5). Aquinas 
distinguishes between an absolute certainty, which is simply not possible, and 
knowledge “by signs”: 

Things are known conjecturally by signs; and thus anyone may know he 
has grace, when he is conscious of delighting in God, and of despising 
worldly things, and inasmuch as a man is not conscious of any mortal sin 
. . . because whoever receives [grace] knows by experiencing a certain 
sweetness, which he who does not receive it, does not experience. 

It is clear from this that Aquinas held that we do in fact experience grace, as 
a “certain sweetness” or what Augustine would call “delight,” and that this 
leads to a level of self-knowledge, though not absolute certainty. To some 
extent this is acknowledged also in the Catechism when it goes on to conclude: 

However, according to the Lord’s words—“Thus you will know them by 
their fruits”—reflection on God’s blessing in our life and in the lives of 
saints offers us a guarantee that grace is at work in us and spurs us on to 
an ever greater faith and an attitude of trustful poverty. (CCC no. 2005) 

So we may conclude that we can indeed experience grace, though it always 
retains an element of mystery. After an initial conversion experience, it 
becomes more and more an undercurrent in our lives, an unseen presence, a 


29. Translation from Josef Neuner and Heinrich Roos, The Teaching of the Catholic Church, ed. 
Karl Rahner, trans. Geoffrey Stevens (Cork: Mercier Press, 1967). 
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consolation in hard times, a delight in the truly good, difficult to pin down as 
it becomes more and more integrated into the fabric of our life. 

PROVIDENCE AND PREDESTINATION 

A central element in the Christian tradition of grace is its “gratuitous” nature. 
Grace is not something we can control, demand, or require. It is pure gift 
from God. This gratuitous quality is most evident in the experience of con¬ 
version, or operative grace. God turns around the life of the sinner, taking out 
the heart of stone and replacing it with a heart of flesh. “This is the work of 
the Lord, a marvel to our eyes” (Ps 118:23). But if this is God’s work and not 
a human achievement, then the question obviously arises, why is it so rare? 
Perhaps we all have our favorite list of people we think need conversion, 
whether terrorists, politicians, or CEOs of multinational corporations who 
exploit the poor and devastate the natural environment. Why is it that God 
does not turn their hearts into hearts of flesh? Put more bluntly, why is it that 
some are saved, and others, apparently, are not? This is the classical question 
of predestination. 

The language of predestination is taken from the Scriptures, which clearly 
recognize the problem we have identified (Rom 8:29-30; Eph 1). There the 
context is one of conversion of the pagans compared with the lack of response 
to Jesus among the Jews. Why did some respond and others not? Because of 
God’s divine election (see in particular Rom 9-11). Augustine takes up this 
theme with a vengeance. For Augustine, the mystery of predestination is one 
hidden in God. Some are chosen, others are not. The number of the predes¬ 
tined is already determined and cannot be changed—only God knows who 
they are. The predestined are few in number, while the rest of humanity is a 
massa damnata, or damned lump. 30 This theme was also taken up by a number 
of the reformers who taught double predestination. God predestines some to 
heaven and others to hell. 

The difficulty is that this scriptural theme must also be kept in balance with 
other scriptural themes that stress God’s love and compassion for all, and in 
particular that God wills the salvation of all (1 Tim 2:4). Augustine was well 
aware of such verses, but refused to concede to his opponents that the plain 
meaning of the text was what the text meant! 31 If one combined the universal 


30. See, for example, Augustine, On Rebuke and Grace , available at http://Awrw.newadvent.org/ 
fathers/1511.htm (accessed July 3,2006). 

31. See Augustine, On Rebuke and Grace, chaps. 44,45,47. 
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salvific will of God with the notion of predestination and operative grace, one 
might rather conclude that all are in fact saved. Indeed, some have drawn such 
a conclusion, a point we shall return to when we consider the question of hell. 
In the meantime I shall make the following points. 

What is most disturbing about the notion of predestination is the sense of 
some arbitrary choice being made by God about who will be saved and who 
will be damned. We find the arbitrariness of it repugnant—and so we should, 
for such arbitrariness is a sign of the inauthentic, not the authentic good. So 
we need to eliminate any sense that God is making some type of arbitrary 
decision about our salvation. Here it is important to recall the notion of God’s 
universal salvific will. If God in fact wills that all be saved, then God is doing 
everything possible to work for our salvation. While it may be presumptuous 
to conclude that all are saved, the teaching of predestination should give us 
confidence that God is working for our salvation, not against it, and God’s 
will is anything but arbitrary. As Jesus teaches: 

Do not be afraid of those who kill the body but cannot kill the soul. Rather, 
be afraid of the One who can destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not 
two sparrows sold for a penny? Yet not one of them will fall to the ground 
apart from the will of your Father. And even the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. So don’t be afraid; you are worth more than many sparrows. 
(Matt 10:28-31) 

Second, we may respond to the question, Why is conversion not more com¬ 
mon? Perhaps the reason is because it is so difficult to achieve, even for God. 
If conversion is too abrupt, it may disrupt the psychological identity of the 
person, leaving him or her incapable of functioning. Through the operation of 
divine providence God patiently leads the sinner to the point of conversion, a 
process that may take a lifetime. We must also take into account the resist¬ 
ance of the sinner to God’s promptings, which can make the process even 
more difficult. After conversion there is still the possibility of breakdown, of 
turning away from God in sin. All this should remind us of the serious nature 
of sin, of the rupture it causes in our relationship with God and our fellow 
humans, and of the high price paid for our redemption. 

Finally, as indicated in the previous paragraph, any discussion of predesti¬ 
nation must occur within the framework of divine providence. In loving wis¬ 
dom God creates the whole of the created order in a single act. In that sense, 
God does not y>ralestine anything, since in God’s creative act there is no 
before or after. God creates the whole of creation, from the initial Big Bang 
to the final cosmic consummation, in a single divine act. This includes all our 
free acts and their consequences, all the acts of divine graciousness and all our 


sins. 32 Again we only have a sense of this as arbitrary if we have lost a sense 
of God’s loving wisdom as the source of creation. 

In this sense, then, Catholic teaching affirms a doctrine of predestination, 
a predestination to glory, grounded in the love and grace of God. It does not 
affirm any predestination to eternal loss. God does not predestine anyone to 
hell; that is solely the achievement of the damned. 

SOME PRACTICAL INSIGHTS INTO THE LIFE OF GRACE 

Grace is the beginning of the spiritual life, and our understanding of grace 
will influence our spirituality. A good theology of grace will lead us in the 
direction of a healthy spirituality, while a poor theology will have a detrimen¬ 
tal effect upon us. We have already noted the detrimental effect of an extrin- 
sicist account of grace. Detrimental effects also flow from a dualistic account 
of human existence, which tends to overspiritualize the nature of grace. The 
following questions and responses from Aquinas provide a good example of a 
sound and realistic theology of grace and a spirituality that emerges from it. 

ST II-II q. 25, a. 4: Whether a man ought to love himself out of charity? 

Some forms of spirituality seem to present the spiritual life as a conflict 
between love of God and love of self. They seem to generate almost a sense of 
self-hatred or destructive self-denial. They forget that Jesus taught us to love 
God above all things and our neighbor “as ourselves.” Healthy self-love is an 
essential element in the spiritual life. Indeed, we may love ourselves with a 
supernatural love (charity). Hence Aquinas concludes: 

we may speak of charity in respect of its specific nature, namely as denot¬ 
ing man’s friendship with God in the first place and consequently, with the 
things of God, among which things is man himself who has charity. Hence 
among these other things which he loves out of charity because they per¬ 
tain to God, he loves also himself out of charity. 

ST II-II q. 25, a. 5: Whether a man ought to love his body out of charity 1 ? 

Again, some forms of spirituality seem to be directed against the body as if it 
were the source of evil and temptation. Forms of mortification are used to dis- 


32. CCC no. 600: “To God, all moments of time are present in their immediacy. When therefore 
he establishes his eternal plan of ‘predestination,’ he includes in it each person’s free response to his 
grace: ‘In this city, in fact, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, 
gathered together against your holy servant Jesus, whom you anointed, to do whatever your hand and 
your plan had predestined to take place.’ For the sake of accomplishing his plan of salvation, God 
permitted the acts that flowed from their blindness.” 
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cipline the body and punish it for its weakness. Even apart from such spiritu¬ 
alities we can witness various forms of body-hatred in society, through the 
problem young women have with body image, culminating in anorexia, to 
body piercing, which seems to be a delight in self-mutilation. For Aquinas, on 
the other hand, the body is part of God’s handiwork and worthy of not only 
a natural love, but also a supernatural love: 

Now the nature of our body was created not by an evil force ... but by God 
. . . Consequently out of the love of charity with which we love God, we 
ought to love our bodies also. 

ST II-II q. 26, a. 4: Whether out of charity man ought to love himself more than 
his neighbor? 

It is not uncommon to view the moral life as a struggle between altruism and 
egotism. The moral decision is one that puts others’ interests before one’s own. 
Now there is some truth in recognizing that the moral life involves self-tran¬ 
scendence, going beyond the self one is to become a richer fuller self, but this 
does not always mean putting others interests before one’s own, particularly 
where their interests may lack much by way of moral self-transcendence. The 
moral life is not about “self versus other” but about a focus on the good and 
moral self-transcendence. One of the goods one needs to take into account is 
the good of oneself, especially in one’s journey toward moral self-transcen¬ 
dence (virtue). Hence Aquinas argues: 

A man, out of charity, ought to love himself more than his neighbor: in 
sign whereof a man ought not to give way to any evil of sin, not even that 
he may free his neighbor from sin. 

ST II-II q. 26, a. 6: Whether we ought to love one neighbor more than another ? 
Finally, there is a tendency in some forms of idealistic spirituality to state that 
we should love everyone equally, without any discrimination or favoritism. 
Our own family should be no more important to us than the person down the 
street, or even the person on the other side of the world. There is something 
otherworldly about such spiritualities, and Aquinas will not accept them: 

the affection of charity, which is the inclination of grace, is not less orderly 
than the natural appetite which is the inclination of nature, for both incli¬ 
nations flow from divine wisdom . . . consequently the inclination also of 
grace which is the effect of charity must needs be proportionate to those 
actions which have to be performed outwardly, so that, to wit, the affection 
of our charity be more intense towards those whom we ought to behave 
with greater kindness. 


SOME RECENT ECUMENICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The doctrine of grace and the justification of the sinner have been major stick¬ 
ing points between the Catholic tradition and that of the Reformation. We 
identified some of the differences between these two traditions in chapter 4 
on original sin. Recent ecumenical dialogue between Lutherans and Catholics 
have sought to overcome these differences through a renewed appreciation of 
the issues that triggered the Reformation and the underlying theological val¬ 
ues proponents of each side of the debate were seeking to uphold. This process 
of dialogue bore fruit in 1998 when the Lutheran World Federation and the 
Catholic Church were able to sign a “Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of 
Justification” (JD), 33 which indicated both common ground and agreement 
that: “The understanding of the doctrine of justification set forth in this Dec¬ 
laration shows that a consensus in basic truths of the doctrine of justification 
exists between Lutherans and Catholics” (JD 40). On the basis of this con¬ 
sensus the Lutheran World Federation and the Catholic Church declare 
together: “The teaching of the Lutheran Churches presented in the Declara¬ 
tion does not fall under the condemnations from the Council of Trent. The 
condemnations in the Lutheran Confessions do not apply to the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church presented in this Declaration” (JD 41). 

The substantial content of agreement was expressed as follows: 

In faith we together hold the conviction that justification is the work of the 
triune God. The Father sent his Son into the world to save sinners. The 
foundation and presupposition of justification is the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of Christ. Justification thus means that Christ himself is 
our righteousness, in which we share through the Holy Spirit in accord 
with the will of the Father. Together we confess: By grace alone, in faith in 
Christ’s saving work and not because of any merit on our part, we are 
accepted by God and receive the Holy Spirit, who renews our hearts while 
equipping and calling us to good works. (JD 15) 

The key value each sought to uphold in this joint statement was the absolute 
priority of divine grace in the process of salvation. Salvation is not something 
we earn or merit through our actions, but fundamentally a gift from God. 
Nonetheless this gift of God draws from us a grateful response, which calls us 
“to good works” and equips us for this response. This is central to the Chris¬ 
tian understanding of salvation and grace. 


33. The full text of the declaration, together with an appendix added by the Vatican to clarify cer¬ 
tain matters in relation to the declaration, can be found at http://www.vatican.va/roman_curia/pon 
tifical_councils/chrstuni/documents/rc_pc_chrstuni_doc_31101999_cath-luth-joint-declaration_en 
.html (accessed July 6,2006). 
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The document, however, did not just paper over continuing differences 
between the two traditions. It identified continuing issues on questions such 
as the role of human cooperation with grace, whether there is a real inner 
renewal of the sinner through grace, the relative understandings of the nature 
of concupiscence, whether justification brings assurance of salvation, and the 
precise place of good works in salvation. Many of these issues have been sub¬ 
ject to continued debate between the two traditions. As Avery Dulles has 
pointed out, much of the difficulty lies in the different languages adopted by 
the two traditions, one metaphysical (Catholic) and the other more existen¬ 
tial (Lutheran). One is the language of explanation, the other of prayer and 
entreaty before God. While these must at some level be harmonized, then- 
differences in approach make mutual evaluation difficult and a long-term 
project. In the meantime, mutual respect as Christian believers has grown so 
that “it now seems appropriate to measure the Lutheran theses against some 
standard other than the decrees of Trent.” 34 

GRACE OR ENLIGHTENMENT? 

The language and experience of grace are central to a Christian understand¬ 
ing of the world, of human existence and its relationship to God. In Bud¬ 
dhism, however, we find quite a different language to speak of its central 
defining experience. Rather than speak of grace, Buddhists speak of enlight¬ 
enment. Is this talking about the same thing, giving different words to the 
same underlying reality, or are we talking about two fundamentally different 
experiences. Put bluntly, is conversion the same as enlightenment? 35 

It is difficult to decide such a question without a direct encounter with 
both experiences, something few people would ever be able to achieve. So we 
shall be satisfied with an exploration of the way these terms operate and the 
implications they hold. Because here we can compare only language, we are 
not in a position to identify the underlying experience; however, the language 
each tradition uses to describe its foundational experiences does influence the 
expectations of their adherents. 

The language of enlightenment seems to identify a fundamentally cogni¬ 
tive experience. The one who is enlightened knows things not known by the 
unenlightened. Clearly, the cognitive component is not trivial or empirical, 


34. Avery Dulles, “Two Languages of Salvation: The Lutheran-Catholic Joint Declaration,” First 
Things 98, (December 1999): 29. 

35. A helpful discussion of the similarities and differences between Buddhism and Christianity in 
this regard can be found in Hans Tschiggerl, “Two Languages of Salvation: Christian-Buddhist 
Dialogue with Aloysius Pieris, S.J East Asian Pastoral Review 34 (1997): 225-54. 
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but has to do with the nature of the world, of suffering, of personal identity 
and so on. To Western ears at least, enlightenment sounds like an insight, a 
powerful insight, but an insight nonetheless. As Hans Tschiggerl notes, the 
“soteriological nucleus, or liberative core-experience is available in Buddhism 
in a gnostic idiom, as liberative knowledge or enlightenment.” 36 

Christianity, on the other hand, develops the language of grace which it 
relates more to the will or heart, a transformation of affectivity or love. “The 
Christian core-experience is that of a liberating God, expressed in agapeic 
terms of liberative love.” 37 This is not to deny that Christianity has a cognitive 
component. Indeed, the cognitive component of Christianity, its distinctive 
set of beliefs in God as triune, the divinity of Jesus, and so on, is constitutive 
of Christian identity. Similarly, it is not being suggested that Buddhism is not 
concerned with love. However, the language of the core experiences does seem 
to differ, one having a cognitive focus, the other having an affective and voli¬ 
tional focus. 

Perhaps a more important question, however, concerns the Christian under¬ 
standing of the gratuitous nature of grace. The question that Christians put to 
Buddhists is thus: Do you understand your core soteriological experience of 
enlightenment to be an achievement or a gift? If it is understood to be an 
achievement, and in fact it is an achievement, then there is a significant differ¬ 
ence between Christianity and Buddhism. If it is understood to be a gift and 
it is in fact a gift, then the two religions have some very common ground. 

None of this is to suggest that Buddhists do not experience grace, or that 
there cannot be holy and morally upright Buddhists. It may well be that Bud¬ 
dhists misunderstand the nature of their core experience if they view it as an 
achievement, when in fact it is a gift. Indeed, it is clear that Buddhism has 
produced holy and morally upright men and women since its inception. How¬ 
ever, some care needs to be exercised lest we think that Christians and Bud¬ 
dhists are just saying the same thing in different ways. 

CONCLUSION 

Most of the above discussion on grace concerns the impact of grace in the life 
of the individual human being. Grace is conceived of in terms of conversion, 
the sovereign act of God in the life of the sinner that turns our lives around 
and liberates us to do what is truly good. At the same time the impact of grace 
is such that it provides us with a new and higher context, “God’s love . . . 


36. Ibid., 230. 

37. Ibid. 
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poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit that has been given to us” 
(Rom 5:5). This love secures our conversion and prolongs its effects in the 
long and at times painful journey toward authentic existence. 

Just as sin is not merely personal, however, but has transpersonal elements 
that we have identified as social, institutional, and historical sinfulness, so too 
grace must be extended into these dimensions of human existence. This social 
and historical prolongation of grace affects not just individuals but communi¬ 
ties and cultures. And so we turn our attention to the work of the church, as 
the social and historical extension of the life of grace. 

QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION 

1. Grace is both healing and elevating. What happens to our understanding of 
grace if either of these aspects is neglected? 

2. What difference would it make to our theology of grace if we begin with either 
the grace/sin dialectic or the grace/nature distinction as fundamental to our 
understanding of grace? 

3. Classical commentators have taken the text of Romans 5:5—God’s love poured 
into our hearts—to refer to our love of God (objective genitive). Modern bibli¬ 
cal exegesis favors the subjective genitive reading, that is, it refers to God’s love 
for us. How might these experiences be different? How might they be related? 

4. How might a sound theology of grace assist us in the spiritual life? How might 
a poor theology of grace distort our spiritual life? 

5. Christians speak of grace and Buddhists speak of enlightenment. How can we 
tell whether they are speaking of the same thing? 
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G RACE IS INTENSELY PERSONAL, but it is never private. Just as human 
beings are constituted as social beings, just as the impact of sin expands 
to infiltrate our social and historical existence, so too grace manifests itself in 
the social and historical dimensions of human existence, calling people into 
community, transforming our cultures, and creating institutional forms whose 
purpose is the ongoing historical mediation of grace. There is a sense, then, in 
which the study of the church (ecclesiology) is the prolongation of the theol¬ 
ogy of grace into human history. This is the focus of the present chapter. We 
shall explore the various dimensions of the church’s life and activities as an 
expression of its mission as a mediator of grace seeking to continue the mis¬ 
sion of Jesus to build the kingdom of God. 

CHURCH—THE RELIGIOUS DIMENSION 

The church is first and foremost a religious community. It exists in order to 
initiate, promote, and celebrate faith in the person of Jesus Christ, in the 
Father whose mission he fulfilled, and in the Spirit that empowered him and 
promises to empower those who follow him. Such faith is both gift and invi¬ 
tation. It is gift inasmuch as both the mission of Jesus and the ability to grasp 
its significance find their ground in divine graciousness, whereby human 
nature is both healed of the effects of sin and elevated to share in the divine, 
life. The church is thus “a sign and instrument of communion with God” 
{Lumen Gentium 1). The recent rise in communio ecclesiology is reflective of 
this aspect of the life of the church. 1 This gift is also invitation, inasmuch as 
we are invited to do as Jesus did, empowered by his Spirit to overcome evil 
through participation in his redemptive suffering. 2 Symbolically this invita- 


1. See Dennis M. Doyle, Communion Ecclesiology: Vision and Versions (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis 
Books, 2000), for a thorough account of contemporary communio ecclesiologies. 

2. See Robert M. Doran, Theology and the Dialectics of History (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1990), 121-22. 
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